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of the human mind, no one can reject pleasure, but where it seems productive of a superior degree of pain, or prefer pain, unless the consequence of it be a superior pleasure. That to balance these one against the other with accuracy, to judge rightly of them at a distance, to calculate the overplus1 of each, is that science on which our happiness depends, and which is the basis of every virtue. That, if our whole life's welfare and the interests of it were as closely connected with the judgment, which we should make on the real magnitude of objects and on their true figure, (or with our not being deceived by the appearance which they exhibit at a distance,) who doubts but that geometry and opticks would then be the means of happiness to us, and would become the rule of virtue 1 That there is a kind of knowledge no less necessary to us in our present state, and no less a science \ and that, when we pretend to be misled by our passions, we ought to blame our ignorance, which is the true source of all our follies and vices. And now (continues Socrates) who would not laugh at our inconsistency? You set out with affirming that virtue might be taught, yet in the course of our debate you have treated it as a thing entirely distinct2 from knowledge, and not reducible to
1  Plato de Legib. L, 1. p. 644. and L. 2. p. 663. and L. 5. p. 733.
2  It was the opinion of Socrates, that all the virtues were only prudence  (or wisdom)  exerted   on   different  occasions, riacras ras aperas 0poy??<jets eivai' KCLL SuKjoarv/s (adds Aristotle) TTJ n.tv opdus efarei, Trjd' fy/AapTwev' OTL fJLev yap fipovycreis ojero eivaL Tracras ray aperas yjuLapravev' on 5' owe avev 0/oo^crews /caXw? eXeye.    Ethic,  ad Niehom. L. 6. c. 13. and Plato de Lcgib. L. 3. p. 688. calls prudence, 'Zvfj.irao-ys i^rye/zwi/ apt-Tys,
juer' epwros /ecu e7n#i//mas raur^ e